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Tue design of Tue Liperat CurisTian is to 
romote inquiry and the knowledge of True Religion. 
Its pages are open to all parties. Nothing is required 
of Correspondents but to abstain from every thing in- 
decorous. 
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DIVERSITY OF OPINION» 
A FABLE, 


Ir was at the close of a fine day in spring, 
when a flock of blackbirds who were return. 
ing from their winter residerce in a warmer 
climate, took shelter in atree, the early fol: 
jage of which promised them an agreeable 
reweat. There was much fluttering, chirp- 
ing, and “ oiling of feathers”? before each was 
accommodated to his wishes. At last, how- 
ever, all was silent; it was the si:ence of med- 
itation, not of sleep ; every ear was awake 
to the sourd of human voices, which soon 
attracted their attention. It chanced that 
two philosophers, who were indulging in tkeir 
customary evening walk, stopped for a while 
to enjoy the beauties of the setting sun.-- 
They reclined themselves against the trunk 
of the tree, and talked with rapture of the 
clouds, as they swelled into splendor, or fad- 
ed into the softer colors of approaching twi: 
light. As was natural for philosophers, this 
entbusiasm soon subsided into a calm discus- 
sion of some of the properties of light. The 
birds were not inattentive to what passed, 
but disposed their 1 ttle heads in the best 
manner possible to catch the sounds, and if 
an unlucky chirp broke for a moment, the 
thread of the discourse, they stretched forth 
their necks with renewed interest, to resume 
itagain, as soon as silence was restored.— 
Nor did curiosity flag until the philosophers 
were suddenly interrupled by the approach 
of aparty of friends. It was not till they 
had departed, that their auditors were sensi- 
ble of the exhaustion produced by long con- 
tinued attention; which did not however 
shew itselfin these happy beings in nervous 
debility, but only by a sort of agreeable con- 
fusion that entered into their thoughts, til! 
one after another sunk into a quiet sleep.— 
With the first dawn of morning the birds were 
en the wing, loo busy for decp thought, and 





even for conversation, except what related 
to the immediate object of care, which was, 
to select an agreeable site for the »ccom- 
modation of their nests. Noon was stil! dis- 
tant when they pitched upon a situation, that 
promised as many advantages as they. coald 
reasonably expect ; and these fond friends 
separated, in search of materials for the 
erection of theic habitations, which ina few 
weeks were all completed. The birds were 
delighted to find themselves again at leisure, 
and meeting together on the bough of a wide 
spreading tree, they spent one long sun-shiny 
morning, in warbling note after note, of sim- 
ple innocent cheerfulness. When one of the 
eider of them remarked, that they had never 
communicated their sentiments, on the learn- 
ed conversation they had had the bappiness 
of overhearing, some few weeks before.— 
‘ | thank you,’ said a bright eved bira, ‘ for af- 
fording me the opportunity of imparting to 
you the knowledge | acquired, it is deeply 
riveted on my mind; forin all my rambles 
since that period, the sight of a red flower, 
has never failed to recall it to my mind.— 
This is the precious truth, that a ray of light 
failing on flowers gives them the beautiful 
red wesooften admire.”? “I am sorry my 
friend,’ said a bird of rather an agreeable as- 
pect, ** to find that yoo labor under so seri- 
ous a mistake ; it is yellow, and not red, which 
is produced by a ray of light. I recollect it 
from this circumstance, that the tall philoso- 
pher held in his hand, at the time, a yellow 
daffodil, and distinctly said, ‘ this lower which 
| hold receives its color from a ray of ligbt."— 
‘* Ah’ cried another who hoppec at that mo. 
ment from a distant spray, “! amutterly as- 
tonished to find bitds of your acknowledged 
quicknes: of perception, so duil upon this 
subject. Ican scarcely summon patience to 
produce proofs, so obvious is the truth. Do 
you not all recollect, that the edges of the 
clouds were deeply tinged with purple onthe 
meraorable evening, and that we heard the 
philosophers speak particularly of tliat ap- 
pearance, as the effect of the rays of light.”— 
‘1am happy” said « bird who sat perched 
a little above the others, (and whiose air of 





‘conscious superiority, rendered superfluous 
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any other declaration of his happiness, ) “that 
] have reayon to direct my opinions on this 
subject. You must all be wrong my fellow 
songsters, for you know that light, is white ; 
itis therefore impossible, that it should pro- 
duce either red yellow,orpurple- Ii! were 
to lay a while feather on any. surface whatev- 
er, would it create there a glowing red or 
lively yellow? No songsters, vour several 
hypotheses, opposite as they may be, can nei- 
ther of them bear the test of reason. You are 
all wrong, all laboring under a weight of 
error. ‘ Pardon me,’’ reptied a bird who 


had hitherto been silent, and who was more | 


remarkable for his love of concord, than a- 
cuteness of understanding, * pardon me if I 
reverse your proposition, and ask, why all 
may not be right. We heard the conversa- 
tion indistinctly, and perhaps lost the very 








parts of it, that were necessary to clear up our | 


seeming discrepancies, and bring the whole in 
to one complex, yet united plan, Iam partly 
led to this opinion, from observing, that how- 
ever you may difler in sentiment, you are 
allequally solicilous, to improve the advan- 
tages of light, and whatever your sect, wheth- 
er reds, yellows, or blues, this gift of heaven, 
no sooner appears upon the distant mountains, 
than all are upon the wing, and eager to im- 
prove the blessing. Here the speaker was 
suddenly interrupted by the reasoning bird, 
‘| am not surprised that you who are so li(tle 
acquainted with logic, should talk thus; but 
allow me to tell you, that the same cause will 
always prodace the same eflect. When I ar. 
range my wings for upward flight, do | by that 
disposition of them descend ? as tittle can a 
ray of light which is white, at the same time 
produce red, yellow, or purple. You miglit 
as well say that when I dip my bill in water, 
it is made both wet and dry by the immer 
sion.”’—Nothtng is so cuntagious as warmth. 
"Vhere was a flutterin the wing of this reason- 
er, that indicated anirritated state of feeling; 
and it was painfal to observe, how strongly 
sympathy operated on these little beings, in 
awakening ihe malignant passions. One till 
was elevated tn contempt of his neighbour, an- 
other furned aside in chilling reserve! while 
the ruffled feathers of all disclosed a strong in 
wardcommotion. They parted at last in high 
displeasure, firmly resolved never to meet 
again. Secluded in their nests, or roving in 
solitary fights, these birds allowed the beau 
teous summer to pass away, without any re 
newal of fnendship. But acommon enemys 
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the necessity of preparing jor their jouraey 
southward. It was imprudent to go singly, 
they were therefore obliged, however reiuct- 
antly, to unite in one body, and took the ear- 
ly part of a fine afternoon to commence their 
fizht. ‘Their way lay through the same vil- 

iage where they had formerly met the two phi- 
losopbers, It chanced, and similar chances 
sometimes happen in human lite, that a sud- 

den shower drove them {or shelter, into the 
very lecture room of one these learned men. 
“he shower soon passed away, but as the 
birds found themselves comfortably situated, 
they cetermined to remain there till the next 
morning ; they were however a little surpri- 
sed on observing, that as soon as the rain 
subsided, and the sun had escaped from the 
clouds, that a number of gentlemen and ladies 
crowded into the room, and seated them- 
selves upon the benches that were placed 
round it. Happily for the birds it was a rough 
unfinished apartmeut, and afforded many 
cornera and retreats for concealment, allow- 
ing them at the same time the pleasure of 
seeing and hearing allthat passed. ‘The tall 
philosopher presently made his appearance. 
Soon alter, the shutters were all closed, and 
no light admitted, except a smail stream that 
flowed through a single aperture. The rea- 
soning bird, or ashe was commonly calied 
the Whitoman, fluttered bis wings with exult- 
ation as these rays fell in pale lustre on the 
white surface of the opposite wall, Bat what. 
was the surprise of all, when it was soon 

changed into a variety of g/owing colours, the 
red, the yellow, and the purple, shone con- 

spicuous. The bircs could scarcely restrain 
their expressions oi admiration, joy and won- 
der; but they summoned firmness to keep 


| . . 
| silence, and to attend tothe clear, simple ex- 


planation of the phenomenon, which was giv- 
en by the lecturer, to his auditors. Right 
joyful were the biras when the lecture was 
closed, and the party dispersed: all their 
doubts were solved, all their difficulties were 
removed. They fondly caressed each other, 
and determined, never again to allow differ- 
ence of opinion, to alienate their aflections.— 
An hour was spent in ar harmon‘ous song of 
gratitude and love, when sleep came over 
their gentle senses, and ajl was hushed into 
silence. 

| am afraid you will be more tired In read- 
ing mv fable, than | have been in writing it ; 
for being quite at leisure | have indulged 
myself, unconscivus of the length, to which 


unites feathered foes, as well as human oppo | it wonld extend my letter. 


nents !and autumnal blasts reminded them of 
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Your Friend. 
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RELIGIOUS OPINION. 


«“ Diversity of opinion there always has 
been, and always will be amongst men. To 
bring all men to one standard of religious 
faith, would be as vain an attempt, as to 
bring them all to the same measure of height 
and stature. No two leaves on any trees are 
exactly similar ; and minda are: as variously 
constituted as bodies. Variety, in short, 1s | 
nature’s great law. Diversity of opinion | 
gives exercise for mutual condescensions, for 
charity, for free inquiry, and for fearless exer- 
cise of our reasoning faculties, without which | 
these virtues have no scope; and good thus 
results fromit. ‘ Lightnings and earthquakes | 
break not God’s design.’ It is the variety of 
tones that produces the sweetest chords, 
whilst one unvarying note would tire and dis- 
gust. It isthe variety of natare, that imparts 
to itits levelier charms. All wili be harmony 
inreligion when men of different sects will 
allow the Christian name to those who differ 
from themselves. Only about one fifth part of 
the human race, have as yet, embraced the 
christian religion under any form, and that sin 
gle fifth part is divided into above 500 different 
sects. Among all of these are undoubtedly 
many honest, many sincere inquirers after 
truth, whom God approves, and will! finally 
accept, notwithstanding the mistake of ther 
heads. 

‘It is no uncommon thing for a large pcr- 
tion of persons whose time is unavoidably en. 
grossed by the cares and concerns ot life, or 
whose hours of religious study are principally 
confined to the Sabbath day, to perpiex 
themselves with different sects anc opinions, 
and to display all their zeal upon the bidden 
and mysterious parts of scripture, as though 
religion was a mere system of discordant 
opinions, instead of being what it really is, a 
rule of daily practice. It weuld contribute 
mech more to the cause of christian truth and 
much better tu their own comfort and im- 
provement, if they bestowea their exclusive 
attention upon the obvous doctrines and prac- 
tical precepts of the gospel. and less upon 
mysteries and speculations, which tend to 
strife and discord, rather than to edification 
and brotherly love. Whatever these may ef 
fect, one thing is certain, that they neither 
enlighten the mind, nor amend the heart, nor 
improve the morals; and they certainly do 
not sweeten the temper. They lead men on 
ly to contend so warmly for what they do not 
woderstand, that they are ia dangar of forget- 











ting to practise what is most important for 
them to perform. And remember that is the 
best religion which leads us best to fulfil our 
duties. Hewho does justly, loves mercy, 
and walks humbly with God, is most accept- 
able to him; and he who thus aims to be 
good will not finally fail to be hapyv.” 


—<D +o 
ON THE MEANING OF THE WORD Gop. 


Tue word God is now used to denote trne 
and proper deity; but this was not always the 
case- Inthesacred Scriptures, the name of 
God is frequently given to men, as well as to 
the Supreme being. Moses is called God, 
the judges of Israel were called Gods, they 
were Called Gods to whom the word of God 
came: Ex, vii. 1—Ps, xxxti. 6.--Jobn x, 35. 
hence it is evident, that the word simply by 
no means describes a particular nature, but 
is expressive of a peculiar office or relation. 
When applied to the Supreme Being other 
terms are frequently connected with it, to 
describe his character and perfections, He 
is Called Jehovan God, the Most High God, 
the Almighty God, the Only Wise God, the 
Invisible God, &c. titles never applied to any 
other being. Ifthe term God by itsell, ex- 
pressed trueand proper Deity, the adoption 
ofother terms, to distinguish the Most High 
from all other beings, would be superfluous, 
Could it 5e shown that Christ is called God, 
ever 80 frequently in scripture, it would not 
thence follow that heis the Supreme Being, 
any more than Moses being called God, proves 
him the Supreme Being, or than the Judges of 
Israel being called Gods, proves them all to 
have been possessed of true and proper deity. 
He may be a God by office, yet not by nature 
—by the appointment of the Father, yet not 
be absolutely Supreme. The name denotes 
government and dominion, and the govern- 
ment is on the shoulders of Christ, he is con- 
stituted Lord of all.— Wright, 
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THE NAME EMMANUEL. Matt. 1. 23. 
Tuts name, as it occurs Isai. vii. 14, i3 





given to a child, born soon after the predic- 
tion of his birth was delivered, because he 
| was a sign that God wouid be with: his peo- 
|ple. to save them from their enemies who 
‘invaded their country, verse 16. As given 
‘to Jesus, it can only prove that through him 
| God is with men, as by him he revealed his 
itrath and communicated the riches of his 
| graces 
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THE CORRUPTIONS AND ABUSES OF THE PAPAL 
HIERARCHY, 


3. Ir was the policy of the Papal Church 
to keep the laity in gross ignorance, that they | 
might the more easily hold them in thraldom ; | 
and this systematic purpose must be marked 
among their gross corruptions and abuses. 

Knowledge is the best guard against Impo- | 
sition —against religious imposition itis the 
inost effectual. The Romanists adopted pub- 
lic measures to prevent, among the people, | 
improvements in knowledge. ‘They assumed | 








| Christ, assumed the powerioabsoivemen from 


oaths, ana to dissolve at pleasure the bonds of 
allegiance between a people and their sovereign 
—aud he often exercised this power, where it 
produced parricide, treasor, and every species 
of crime. But by the above maxims. Christian 
precepts themselves became a dead letter, 
anG moral obligations were obliterated from 
the human mind. All engagements, for in- 
stance with heretics, though made under the 
sanction of the most solemn oaths, were pro- 
nounced to have no binding force; and, in 
allcases, those lies were deemed to be com. 


as a maxim, that ignorance is the mother of) mendable, which were calculated to promote 
devotion ; that faith rises in worth inversty | the interest of religion, meaning the honor 
with the evidence on which it is established ; _and the power of the Papal throne. Under 
and that faith which is founded in impossibili | the administration of the Jesuits, the maxim 


ty. is the most meritorious.--- 1 believe, 


because it is impossible,” was the boast | 


that the end sanctifies the means, had the 
greatest practical illustration, and proved a 


ofa dignified member of this Church In ac-/ copious fountain of impiety and crime; of 
cordance with these maxims, all the forms | m sery and disorder. 


of public worship, and all the exercises o/ the 
Church were calculated to lead men _ blind- 
fold as the vassals of the spirituak-lords of 
Christendom. In Popish Churches the bible 
was not read and expounded, nor, before the 
Reformation, were sermons preached, 4s 10 
protestant countries is the common practice, 
The bible was witbholden from the laity.— 
‘The exercises of the temple were not fitted 
to enlighten the minds of men, nor to improve 
their hearts; but were calculated to charm 
their senses, or to persuade them to resign 
their consciences and their purses to their 
ghostly fathers, as the means to prepare them 

selves for divine favor. The natural conse. 
quences of this degradation of the human un- 
derstanding, of this blind submission to haman 
authority, of this ighorance of the elementary 
princip'e> of truth and moral science, were, 
that religion was made to consist in profes- 
sions, which had no meaning, and in the pag- 
eantry of superstition, at the expense of rea- 
son, piety, and virtue. . 

4, The avowed perversion of the moral pre 
cepts of the gospel, must be reckoned among 
tbe corruptions of the Papa! Hierarchy. 

We often observe that much casuistry is 


5. Private confessions of sins before the 
priests, and sales of indulgencies were among 
| the abominable corruptions and abuses of the 
Romish Church. 

in primitive times, Christian disciples con- 
fessed scandalous offences before the assem- 
bled brethren of their community. Bat in 
the fifth century, the Pope, the legislator and 
judge of the universal Church, enacted that 
confessions should be made to the priests in 
private ; and on condition that the offender 
complied with the prescribed penance, the 
priest pronounced his pardon. Whatever 
distinctions the priest might make in bis own 
mind, the deluded multitude conceived. that 
the offender made his confession to the priest 
as hie judge—that the pardon of the priest 
implied the pardon of God; and therefoie 
the wounds of a guilty conscience were heal- 
ed without repentance and reformation. 

The next step was to take money from the 
offender, in place of the usual penance. ‘To. 
this succeeded the promulgation of the doc- 
trine of indulgences. The practice come 
/menced with the crusaces- The Roman pon- 
| tiff published a plenary indulgence to all who 
_should die in the holy war: that is, he prom- 











employed to bring those vices which a mai | ised salvation to all who should perish in this 
is unwilling to leave, within the bounds of! war, whatever might have been the moral 
Jawful actions ; butthe R-manists went fur- | course of their lives, or the religious state of 
ther: they -orrupted mora! principles, that their minds. Plenary indulgences were sub- 
they mig t give a religious sanctior to practi | sequently publisned to all who should die in 
ces the most base: they estabiished as a ruling) any war denominated holy: that is, in a war 
maxim, that the end sanctifies the means ; and | waged against heretics, or for the purpose of 
that falsehood and fraud, in a good cause, are | aggrandizing the head {the Church. In the 
justifiable. The Pope as the vicegerent of’ twelfth century, the sale of indulgences bee 
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came a source of great revenue, and was re 
duced toa system. To afford a pretext for 
this abominanle traffic, the tollowing doctrine 
was published-— Ihere actually exists an 
immense treasure of merit composed of the 
pious and virtuous actions, which the saints 
had performed beyond what was necessary 
for their own salvation, aad which therefore 
are applicable to the benefit of others—that 
the Roman pontiffis the guardian and dis- 
penser of this precious treasure ; and that of 
consequence he is empowered to assign to 
such persons as he thinks proper, a portion 
of this inexhaustible fund of merit. suitable to 
their respective guilt, and sufficient to deliv: | 
er them from the punishment due to their | 
crimes.’ That these treasures of the 
Church might indeed appear to the world to 
be inexhaustible, the pontilf declared, that 
not only the works of supererogation of ali 
saints, but also the infinite merits of Christ. 
are placed at the disposal of his holineas. 
The Popes made a liberal use of this ex- 
haustless fund. Besides indulgences to pri- 
vate individuals, Boniface VIII.. when he io 
stituted a janilee for the year 1300, publish 
ed a plenary or full induigence for all sins 
that should be then committed. Julius Il, 
granted indulgences to a:1, who sheuld con- 
tribute towards building the church of St. 
Peter, at Rome; and Leo X., in order to 
carry forward this magnificent structure, pub- 
lished indulgences and a full remission on the 
same condition. ‘“ Finding,’ says the histo- 
rian, “* the project take, he granted the right 
of promelyating these induigences in Germa- 
ny, together witha share in the profits arising 
from the sale of them, to Albert, Elector of 
Mentz and Archbishop of Magdeburg, who 
employed Tetzel, as his principal agent in 
retailing them, in his own territories ; and 


‘Leo tarmed out those of other countries to 


the highest bidders, who to make the est of 
their bargains, procured the ablest of their 
preachers to extol the value of their ware.— 
Happy times ior sinners ;’’ observes the bis- 
torian, ** theircrimes were rated, and the re- 
mission of them set up to auction.” 

6. To maintain the despotism of Popery 
by depriving men of the knowledge necessa- 
ry to defend themselves against spiritual «m 
position and abuse, the Roman court claimed 
the power not only todeclare what cousti- 
tutes heresy, and to punish individual heretics 
but also to prescribe what publications 
Christians might read, and what they might 
not. ‘This restriction’ol reiigivus liberty, aud 
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the punishment of mer for opinions, must be 
ranked among the grossest abuses. 

The comprehensive power claimed by the 
Papal Church, backed by the terrors of the 
Inquisition, was exercised according to cir- 
cumstances as they arose. Books which ese 
infallible Pope permitted to be read, hiv in- 
fallible successor prohibited. At the com- 
mencement of the reformation, this power 
was exercised with the utmost rigor. The 
judicious and candid Dr. Campbell, bas the 
following remarks on tnis branch of Roman 
policy :—* A setter expedient was never de- 
vised for employing religion so as not only to 
divest men of all knowledge, but of every 
ivestige of rationality. So far did the Roman 
inquisition proceed, that under the authority 
of the Pope, they made a list of sixty two 
printers, prohibiting all the books printed by 
then, of whatever autLors, subj ct, or lan- 
guage, with an additional clause, still more 
comprehensive to 1t-—and all the books print- 
ed by such like printe:s. In consequence of 
which, there scarcely remained any bo ks to 
read. Nay, t show the incredible excess of 
their rigor, the pr hibition of every book, 
contained in their catalogue, wae on pain of 
excommunication to the reader; reserving 
to the Pope the power of inflicting the de+ 
privation of offices and benefices, inca” acita- 
tion, perpetual iafamy, and other arbitrary 
pains. Thus was the court of Rome in de- 
lence, as was falsely pretended, of the doc- 
trine of Christ, but in reality, of her own ces- 
poiism, engaged in a war against literature 
and knowledge, tending evidently to the ex. 
termioation of arts and sciences, and to the 
transtormation of men, in every thing but ex- 
ternal form, into brutes.” 

Such was the thraldom of Christians, at 
the close of the fiiteenth century. On those, 
who thus satin darkness and the region of 
death, the light of the reformation. arose.” 
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UNDERSTANDEST THOU WHAT THOU READEST ? 
Continued /rom page 79. 


Tere are, in the Scriptures, figarative 
descriptions of piety—as a path, a race, a 
warfare, by which w@ are to understand of 
course the progress and. endeavor aud Conflict 
0’ religious principle, 

There are, also, certain ritual expressions 
ind instituted forms of prety. Such as Bap- 
tism, the Lord’s Supper, the worship o1 God 
iu direct addresses to him and the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s day, 
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Baptism signified originally the profession 
of a new religion, the adoption of new vows. 
Among the Christians, it was a standing sign, 
of proselytism to Christianity. For this par- 
ticular purpose, it is evident thatit cannot 
now be used in communities already Christ’ 
ian; and some have therefore questioned 
whether it ought to be used at all in our Chris 
tian Churcbes. But its main signification 
may still be retained and may be very appli- 
cable to our circumstances. It is a dedica. 
tion of ourselves to God, a profession of our 
belief in his son, and of our tatention to yieid 
ourselves upto the influence of his holy spirit.* 
Or in the case of the baptism of infants, it ia a 
public promise to co allin our power to make 
them Christians. 


The Lord’s Supper is an expression of piety, 
as jt isa commemoration of the sufferings and 
death of our Saviour—a memorial of his love 
—an affecting emblem of his passion. ‘* Do 
this,’ he says, “in remembrance of me ;’— 
and with this simple request invites his affec- 
tionate and humble disciples te the sacred 
feast. 


The direct worship of God is also an or- 
dinance of religion. The duty indeed is ex- 
ceedingly obvious ; but there are one or two 
€xpressions concerning it, that are perhaps 
peculiarly liable to be vaguely apprehended 
Such are the phrases, commpnion with God— 
and the presence ofGod. These we aretaught 
to desire. Now we know that God is always 
with us, that his presence is every where.— 
He is no more really present with us when 
we pray, than at other times; and all we 
can intelligently ask in prayer is, that we may 
feel that he isneartous. It isnot a change 
*n God that we are to expect or desire’; but a 
change in ourselves—a more lively sense o! 
his presence. 


There may be,and is indeed, something 
beyond this abstract feeling, expressed by the 
phrase communion with God _ It implies a 
conviction in the mind, that he listens to and 
answers our prayers: that he feels towards 
us, as he has declared, pity for our infirm- 
ities, forgiveness for the sins that are repent 
ed of, and complacency in our sincere though 
imperfect endeavors to serve bim. And this 
declaration, which God has made, may justly 
give us as much assurance of his regard {o us, 
as any audible reply thata fellow being can re- 





*'Tais is what is meant by the form of baptism in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost, 





(urn to our desires and thoughts. And there 
nay be therefore as real a communion in one 
case as the other. ‘ 

The observance of the Lord’s day is an 
obvious means of expressing and cultivating 
a sense of religion, Other days are necessa- 
rity much given to outward things ; this isa 
day intended to be rescued and consecrated to 
the service of the spirit. Other days draw 
our thoughts too much to the things of the 
present world ; the Lord’s day points to a 
future. 


But I must leave this subject for the pres- 
ent with a single remark, 


We can hardly have failed to perceive how 
strong are the incirect intimations, which the 
scriptures give, of the falien and unbappy 
state of hnman nature. Every thing which 
we are taught, concerning our duty, our in- 
terest, our spiritual welfare, points to our de- 
neiency and danger. Thus the attainment 
of the true dignity, excellence and happiness 
of our being is called a salvation. It is a res- 
cue, anescape. The richest boon of our ex- 
istence, youthus see, bears an inscription 
that testites toour unworthiness. Observe 
too the characteristicks and descriptions of 
ibis blessing. The commencement ofall that 
isg od within us must neecs be called a ren- 
ovation ; its progress is a conflict ; its end is 
arelease. The ritual expressions of it are 
baptismal waters, a sign of purification ; and 
the symbols of suffering and death, that were 


endured forus. Stronger than all the direct 


accusations of guilt in the sacred writings, 
and more bumbling and touching to our feel- 
ings, is this indircct and universal recognition 
im them of our unworthiness——the taking this 
for granted in the whole system, of religion 


which they mark out; and as it were, the in- i 





voluntary aspect of distrust aud apprehension F 


with which ibey regard our condition ané 
prospects. 


If this is apparent, no less so is it, that the 
sum, the purpert, the design, the end of the 
sacred revelation is our purity. We may have 
read this volume much and long—we may 
have gathered up its treasures of sacred story f 
—we may have laboriously investigated its 
system of doctrine—we may have applied all> 
knowledge and all criticism to elicit its in- 
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comparable beauties—-and yet, if we bave 


not imbibed the = the virtue, the purity® 
that it recomménds, we are nothing. OD. 
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MORAL PREACHING. 


In his discourse before Felix it is said that 
St. Paul reasoned of Righteousness, Lemper- 
ance, an: Judgement to come, 


Not that we are to imagine, that the Apos- 
tle confined himself solely to the three partic: 
ulars here mentioned, without touching on 
any other potat of Christ.aa doctrine : doubt: 
less he declared to Felix the whole Counsel 
of God in the redemption of Man by Christ 
Jesus ; and insisted particularly on the gre.t 
article of Christ’s resurrection, in this sermon, 
as he did in many others: For the words, 
immediately preceding those of the text, ire 
that Felix sent for Paul and heard him con 
cerning the fatthin Christ ; aod therefore ai/ 
the articles of the Chrisuan Faith were, we 
be sure, sufficiently explained by bim.— 
However, though many other doctrines were 
at that time handled by the Apostle, yet these 
of Righteousness, T'emperance, and Judgment 
to come, bad so large a share in his discourse, 





were so warmly, so effectually urged by him, | 


that St. Luke bath not thought fit to take no 
tice of any other part of hissermon, From 
whence we are naturally led to raise this 
plain, but profitable observation, that the 
moral duties we: are to practice in this life, 
and the rewards or pusishments we are to ex. 





present and future happiness ; and urged the 
universal consent of mankind to this purpose, 
who had always acknowledged themselves to 
be under these obligations, and, accordingly 
as they did, or did not fulfil them here, liable 
to be rewarded or punished hereafter. St. 
Paul, we may be sure, thought himself all this 
while to be preaching Jesus Chris! and his 
Gospel: And from the effect we learn, that 
this Moral preaching ofthe Apostle was sul- 
ficiently powerful, awakening, edifying ; for it 
had sucha spiritual efficacy in it, as to make 
his auditor tremble. Bp. Atterbury. 
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ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


WE occasionally bear much of Revivals of 
Keligian—Dor as they are sometimes also cal- 
led, Refurmations- And if by a revival of reli» 
giou, ts meant a reformation from a thought- 
iess and siupid life, to a life of serious consid- 
eratron and earnestness in duty, from selfish- 


| ness to benevolence, from woridly mindedness 


to a solemn cegarc to the concerns of eterni- 
ty, and from vicious dispositions and habits to 
those of christian piety and virtue, there is no 
intelligence that can be so important, or that 
should be so interesting. Surely it should 
fill our hearts with pious gratitude and joy, to 
learn that any have been recovered from the 


pect in another, are the chiel cousiderations snares of temptation, and the bondage of de- 


in religion, which should most often and ear 


nestly be inculcated by those who preach the | 494 live, and hopes of the gospel. 


Gospel, and be most attentively listened to, 
and weighed by those who hear it. 

Some persons have a prejudice against 
what is by way of reproach, called J/oral 
Preaching, and Moral Arguing ; when the 


nature of Good and evil, virtue and vice, are 


insisted ou, and the several consequences 
displayed, which by the light of reason, are 
known to attend them: This, they think, is 
not to preach Jesus Christ, and his Gospel ; 
it 1s not to speak spiritually, feelingly, power 
fully, to the hearts and consciences of men. 
Bat St. Paul. it seens, was not of this mind, 
when he made Justice and T'emperance, anda 
future Account, the chief subject of his ser 
mon belore #el:z; when he argued (as his 
manner of preaching upon other occasions 
shews thathe did) from principles of natural 
light, how great reason men hac to practice 
the two first of these, and to believe aud ex- 
pect the datter; when he enlarged upon the 
intrinsic beauty and loveliness of those vir 


| 
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praved passions ; and brought to the liberty, 
The gen- 
ulne repentance of a single sinner gives joy 
even to the angels in heaven ; and will it not 
also rejoice our hearts, in proportion as we 
have the temper and affections o/ angels ? 
Chere is nothing so desirable, aothing for 
which we ought so earnestly to pray, as for a 
revival of religion; An actual reformation 
among men. But before we pray for it, we 
ought distinctly to understand what it is that 
weaskofGod Mistaken notions have pre- 
vailed on this subject; and the very terms, 
a revival of religion, have become auspicious, 
Let us then attempt to form as clear and just 
conceptions as we can of religion ; and com- 
paring our hearts and characters with its prin- 
ciples and object, inquire whether a faith/al 
application of its principles, and exercise of 
its Guties, could not pioduce effects on our 
hearts and conduct, to be fairly accounted a 
revival of religion,—CaArisizan Disciple. 


The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 


long suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 


aed 
“RT 


tues, and their manifest snbserviency to men’s | meekness, temperance. —5!, Paul. Gal. y. 22, 
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REPENTANCE. 


Tue name of Repentance, in a religious or 
moral sense, properly belongs to that change 
of character by whicb a person habitually vi 
cious and sinful, becomes habitually moral 
and religious in his principles and conduct.— 
It is then something different from mere sor- 
row for sin, which may be felt by those who 
continue in their evil courses. Repentance 





implies such a condemaation of ourselves for: 
past misconduct, that we shall not be guilty 
of the like again. 

The ‘same is signified in other places of 
Scripture by the synonymous terma in which 
it is described ; the being renewed in the 
spirit of our minds—tbe putting off the old 
man, which is corrupt according to the deceit- 
ful lusts of the flesh, and putting on the new 
man, which after God is created in righteous- 
ness and true holiness—the being regenera- 
ted—born again ; in which the strongest fig- 
ures and language are used,to mark the 
mighty change that is wrought by repentance 
in a sinner’s heart and principles and life. 

Its effects are in like manner set forth ;— 
that we are to be followers of Christ; to live 
soberly, righteously and godly in this present 
world, renouncing a!l ungodiiness and worldly 
Justs, all the hidden ways of dishonesty ;— 
to be holy in all our conversation, fruitful in 
every good work, perfecting holiness in the 
fear of the Lord. 

This repentance prescribed by the Gospel 
is never mentioned as to be repeated. It was 
a foundation that, when once laid was suppo- 
sed to be permanent; never to be laid again, 
For when any had escaped the wickedness 
that was in the world, and forsaken it in em- 
bracing the Gospel, it was presumed they 
would never suffer themselves to be again 
entangled therein. 

When Christ and his apostles preached re 
pentance, they addressed a world lying in 
wickedness ; darkness then covered the earth 
and gross darknese the people. All men as 
sheep had gone astray, and the moral world 
had become a wilderness. A general renova- 
tion was necessary. ll needed to be en- 
lightened with respect to the character and 
counsels of God, and with respect to human 
nature and human doty; and when they 
should have light enough to discover their 
forlorn condition and its remedy, they need- 
ed to be urged by adequate arguments to es- 





cape fromthe darkness of error and sin and 
come into the marvellous light of truth and | 
righteousness. 


She deptorable condition of mankind, at 


that time, drew from our Lord and his apos- | 


tles the strongest and most impressive lang- 
uage. A Cali to repent was, then, a call for a 
general reformation of belief, manners and 
character. Conversion to Christianity, from 
the gross corruptions of that age, might weil 
be called regeneration, a new birth, a new 
creation. Language as strong as this may 
very properly, at the present day, be used with 
reference to that change which ought to take 
place ia those who are immersed inthe dark- 
ness of heathenism—those who perversly shut 
their eyes against the light of trath—and those 
who, amid ali the good influences of a chris- 
tian Commun ty, lead lives of impiety and ir- 
religion. But persons who by the early care 
anc attention of those about them, their con- 
stant good admonitions and example, have 
been taught to know the universal Father and 
giver of all good, to love him and to fear him 
always; so thatthey cannot say when they 
began to serve and remember their all boun- 
tiful Creator, for they have done it from their 
childhood ; and have been by his favor, pre- 
vented from falling into any grievous sin or 
offence against him; such persons cannot be 
subjecis oi that kind of repentance, which is 
otherwise called regeneration. They are 
subjects of improvement, of further progress 
in goodness, and doubtless have constant rea- 
son to lament their deficiencies and faults.— 
Let it however be remembered, that repent- 
ance on account of the smallest faulis must 
be the same in kind as the repentance of the 
vilest sinner. In both cases it implies a 
turning from and tolally renouncing those 
things that need to be repented of. But asin 
the latter case, repentance must consist ina 
renovation of the whole character. it may ve- 
ry properly be called regeneration, a new 
birth, a new creation. Whereas in the for- 
mer case, imperfections and faults, being 
found in persons whose characters may on the 
whole be good, repentance consists in a con- 
tinual correction and amendment. And here 
let it be remarked, that those only, who can 
perceive in themselves this continual mm. 
provement, can be said to be in the Chrisi- 
ian course. 

‘Oh! let me then confess my sin, 

And all the faults [ hide within ; 

And let my erring beart deplore 

Its follies, and do wrong no more.” 
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